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Kant und Wundt iiber Metaphysik. Heinrich Romundt. Ar. f. sys. Ph., 

XVI, I, pp. 121-141. 

Kant's seemingly contradictory statements regarding metaphysics cannot 
be explained by supposing that his attitude toward it had changed after the 
publication of the Critique of Pure Reason. A much more reasonable expla- 
nation is that his adverse criticism had reference to previous systems, while 
his many expressions of hope for, and confidence in, metaphysics refer to what 
he conceived to be the true science, which was to be made possible through 
his own investigations. Wundt has characterized metaphysics as vain and 
useless. Such a statement leads us to one of two conclusions: either Kant 
was self -deceived in estimating the value and results of his own work or else 
he has been misunderstood. To get light on this dilemma we must study 
the foundations of the Kantian reform in contemporary empiricism. Hume's 
conclusions had made a synthetic experience, such as the consciousness of 
motion, impossible. Kant saw that such experiences must be accounted for. 
Although he was greatly influenced by Hume, he used the empirical scepticism 
merely as a point of departure from which to proceed to a more adequate 
system. Hume's scepticism led to positive results as soon as Kant had pointed 
out that beside the a posteriori element in experience there are certain a prion 
forms of the understanding. Although he is concerned mainly with the latter, 
his work must not be looked upon as a mere 'inventory' of the forms of the 
understanding. He sought to lay a basis for a true science of metaphysics, 
and repeatedly declared that metaphysics must be built upon the foundation 
which he lays. Because his subject matter is abstract and his style often 
poor, Kant is not easily understood. In case of a misunderstanding in which 
his positive results are not taken into account, Wundt's statements are not 
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so surprising. For in that event, the metaphysics in question is pre- Kantian, 
the very metaphysics which Kant himself so vigorously criticised. 

Harvey G. Townsend. 

The Reality of the Temporal. Josiah Royce. Int. J. E., XX, 3, pp. 257-271. 
In time, reality passes through a series of changes, which constitute the 
history of the world. The conception of real change is applicable to reality 
over a field infinitely more extended than we can personally verify. The 
changes of the accidents or relations of permanent substances, if there are any 
permanent substances, constitute the events of the time-order, arranged 
according to two relations: the 'earlier-later' relation and the relation of 
simultaneity. Time contains a series of events everywhere characterized 
by novelty. But wherein does the novelty really consist? It can neither be 
described nor presented to the senses as data. It is an interpretation. Time 
is real in so far as novelty, evolution, life in all its individuality are real. These 
must be appreciated since they cannot be described nor immediately felt. 
But how? The author answers, they can be willed in the case of our own 
deeds and can be acknowledged in the case of our interpretations of objects 
and of persons not ourselves. This will to be oneself, to have one's own world, 
and to live in the light of that world in the acknowledgment of its fact, is 
no capricious individualism, but is simply the loyal will to conform to an 
absolute-world will and to absolutely real standards. This is what the new 
realism is trying to say. A man gives but his own interpretation of the world> 
as he conceives it, and this interpretation expresses his own will. The realist 
expresses his will to be rational by renouncing it to be personally capricious; 
and this appeal to what the absolute will decides is the only appeal anybody 
can make to reality. A time sequence is a sequence of novel and individual 
events, each expressing somebody's present will to do something unique, and 
to find his own place in the world. It is what one wills, which brings him 
into touch with deeper reality. The time order as a totality is the order in 
which the world will is conceived to live out the whole of its life, to do the 
totality of its deeds. To conceive the time order as real and its parts as in- 
terrelated is to conceive that the world will actually has its total expression in 
the entire time process of deeds, and so of events, past, present, and to come. 

Corrinne Stephenson. 

Kriticismus und Naturphilosophie bei Otto Liebmann. Bruno Bauch. Kant- 

studien, XV, I, pp. 115-138. 

Among those who have not merely interpreted Kant historically but have 
developed the Critical method in its scientific applications, Otto Liebmann 
holds a prominent position. Recognizing the inadequacies of particular 
Kantian theories, he has nevertheless maintained the permanent significance 
of the main idea of the Critical Philosophy, and proclaimed the famous slogan, 
"Back to Kant!" In place of the dogmatic philosophies of nature, Kant's 
philosophy, if rightly understood, proposes a critique of the metaphysics of 
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natural science. Bauch is not concerned with the large task of treating 
Liebmann's interpretation of the Critical Philosophy and his critical philosophy 
of nature in its entirety, but is satisfied with indicating the way in which 
Liebmann holds the two to be related. And, first of all, mysticism and em- 
piricism are alike repudiated, the former as 'feeling- philosophy with feeling,' 
the latter as 'feeling- philosophy without feeling.' A distinction of paramount 
significance, which Liebmann clearly indicates, is that between the fact and 
its transcendental philosophical explanation, the distinction between the 
'that' and the 'what' of the fact, or, as Liebmann puts it, between the 'Tat- 
sachlichkeit der Tatsachen' and the question as to what the facts are in them- 
selves, or whether they are anything at all 'in themselves.' And it is evident 
that knowledge of facts as they are, independent of the cognitive conditions 
of consciousness, is 'wooden iron.' To be sure, there is a difference between 
the consciousness which is the presupposition and basis of all knowledge, and 
the consciousness through which these presuppositions are themselves recogr 
nized. All true 'facts' involve interpretation; everything factual is already 
theory. And with this Bauch is in complete sympathy when he says him- 
self that the logic of facts is nothing without the facts of logic. When we 
recognize consciousness and reason as the products of nature we should not 
forget that this recognition, this knowlege itself, presupposes consciousness 
and reason. The concept of an object of scientific investigation is already 
a logical concept, just as the concept of 'nature.' The strict uniformity of 
natural phenomena is the indispensable presupposition of all science of nature, 
and quantitative determination of these uniformities is the condition of the 
exactness of the various sciences. In the same way as one must distinguish 
between fact and explanation of fact, one should strictly discriminate between 
explanation and origination. In this connection Bauch discusses Liebmann's 
interpretation of the Critical method in its relation to some tendencies in bio- 
logical science and in philosophy, especially Kant's 'teleology,' Weismannism, 
and the philosophical significance of the Deszendenztheorie. 

R. A. Tsanoff. 

Valid Knowledge and the "Subjectivity of Experience." John Dewey. J. of 

Ph., Psy., and Sci. Meth., VII, 7, pp., 169-174. 

Does a definition of valid knowledge have any meaning — to say nothing 
of validity — save as based upon the specific detectable traits of those instances 
of knowledge-enterprises that have turned out valid in contrast with those 
which have turned out invalid? Does an epistemological definition of valid 
knowledge, in distinction from a logical definition, have any meaning at all? 
In short, is the realist a realist or is he merely an anti-idealist? Of much more 
import for the future of philosophy than the question of realism vs. idealism 
is that as to whether the theory of knowledge shall be epistemological or 
logical. The empiricist believes that the future is with the question of the 
differences between a good knowledge and a bad knowledge, not with the 
problem of knowledge iiberhaupt. J. R. Tuttle. 
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Bradley or Bergson? William James. J. of Ph., Psy., and Sci. Meth., VII, 
2, pp. 29-33. 

Bradley and Bergson agree that in the flux of feeling we directly encounter 
reality, under the form of a transparent much-at-once. Both thinkers, more- 
over, contradict the idealist tradition that concepts originally discontinuous 
are woven into unity by synthetic concepts. But while Bergson drops the 
contradictory implications of conception and turns back towards perception, 
taking it up integrally into his philosophy, Bradley goes back to conception, 
excluding crude, unmediated feelings from forming part of truth. The 
radical empiricist must follow the path of Bergson. 

J. R. Tuttle. 

On Evolutionary Empiricism. H. S. Shelton. Mind, No. 73, pp. 46-62. 

The humanistic view asserts that the so-called necessity of a truth is largely 
a question of the human will that it shall be universal, a necessity which we 
may describe as primarily emotional and only in a secondary sense intellectual. 
The fallacies of this position lie in its claim that the axioms we assume origin- 
ate in our willing them to be true, and in its assertion that they are to us in 
the first place postulates. A 'postulate' which is never postulated, but which 
is continually used and so becomes self-evident immediately the mind is 
sufficiently developed to understand it, is so nearly allied to an a priori truth 
that the term postulate becomes misleading. Fortunately, however, owing 
to the application of the idea of evolution, there is another theory which admits 
that truths are a priori and inherited in the individual, but are the product 
of the experience of the race. The foundation of this theory is grounded in 
the following three brief propositions: (1) That in all our knowledge, the 
perceptual and the conceptual elements are inextricably entangled; (2) That, 
so far as we succeed in eliminating error, the conceptual abstractions correspond 
to definite concrete reality; (3) That some of these concepts are a priori to 
the experience of the individual. Accordingly, we conceive space and time 
in a certain necessary manner, we know that things equal to the same thing 
are themselves equal, because objective reality corresponding to these con- 
cepts has ever so reacted upon man. Ideas which, throughout the succession 
of organic forms, are invariably consistent with experience, produce a change 
in brain structure, which in time becomes a fixed possession of the species. 
The process of conscious philosophical thought is then the abstraction from 
the content of our experience of those fundamental truths of which instinct- 
ively all are dimly conscious. If a principle is demonstrated as not subject 
to amendment or correction by subsequent experiment, this is the same as 
asserting that it is a priori. How and why the mind can abstract concepts 
which correspond with concrete reality is a fascinating problem, but, in this 
case, it is sufficient to assert that we know it does. 

George T. Colman. 
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The Present Phase of Idealist Philosophy. F. C. S. Schiller. Mind, No. 73, 

PP- 30-45- 

The writer is replying directly to recent articles by Mr. Bradley, whose 
philosophy he designates as a chimerical combination of absolutism, scepti- 
cism, and pragmatism. Nowhere else as in the articles on "Coherence and 
Contradiction," {Mind, No. 72) does he think that Bradley has been so candid, 
clear, and free from the pose of immeasurable superiority to his subject and 
all who cannot see eye to eye with him. Yet even against the position in 
this article, the charges must still be brought of (a) verbalism and (b) ab- 
stractness. For, in the first place, it is false abstraction to conceive ideas as 
intrinsically apart from their use and verification. Secondly, the conceptions 
of coherence and comprehensiveness, when taken in abstraction from any 
concrete application to real problems of knowing, are ambiguous verbal 
phrases. Coherence then becomes an occult quality whereby ideas inherently 
stick together; comprehensiveness merely expresses the impossible demand 
that each fragment of reality shall somehow expand into the universe. Thirdly, 
it is plain that the essential selectiveness of thought is overlooked. In fact, 
the ideal of knowledge as all-inclusiveness is a false one. Fourthly, reflective 
thought does not find it necessary to construct the unity of the universe, but 
its effort is rather to single out the distinctness of individual objects. Fifthly, 
it is the very essence of humanist logic to affirm that a principle is merely an 
empty form, if it is taken apart from its application and its use. Lastly, the 
ultimate error which invalidates Mr. Bradley's theory of knowledge is that 
it has committed the lazy abstraction from the personality of the thinker and 
so has dehumanized thought. For he is over-cautious lest the introduc- 
tion of personality distort and vitiate truth. Must he not then desperately 
assert that personality is unreal and negative and incapable of rational recog- 
nition, like evil, error, change, and time? If so, the rationalist philosophy 
has failed to deal with the most fundamental nature of experience. 

George T. Colman. 

La nature de la pensee logique. K. B. R. Aars. Rev. de met., XVII, 6, pp. 
808-823. 

Among logicians there is much confusion of the four ideas, real proof, logical 
proof, logical condition, and real cause. In particular, the establishment 
of scientific hypotheses is regarded as logical proof. On the contrary, it may 
be asserted that induction is not a logical process at all. Philosophy has 
taken a great stride in asserting that all thought is symbolic, and in discarding 
its greatest blunder, the maxim that esse = percipi. All thought is capable 
of a certain analysis. It is symbolic in that its object has independent dura- 
tion. Between objects of thought and psychic states there is a certain re- 
semblance, without which human reasoning would be eliminated. In its 
confused use, the term 'thought' may be applied to any of the components 
of reasoning — distinction, assimilation, and projection. Psychic elements, 
in the last analysis, are homogeneous; practically, psychic states are complexes, 
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by reason of the substitution of present feeling for memory. Such assimilation 
is at the basis of symbolism, in which an image is taken for the real sensation. 
By means of this substitution, which differs from assimilation or fusion, one 
projects memory into the past and reproduces former sensations. The past 
is in present consciousness, not as simplification or analogy, but as a present 
feeling. The function accomplishing this projection may be called thought. 
Likewise, anticipation is an elementary process. The living past or future 
in the present forms the basis of a third great system of projection, external 
reality. To a concept of the external world, the notion of independence is 
also necessary. The fundamental ideas of substance are duration and caus- 
ality. The idea of causality, which is a product of both thought and exper- 
ience, attaches to sensations, not to representations, which are weaker. It 
attaches to expected sensations, the constant basis of which is enduring sub- 
stance. In primitive reflection, perceptions, though complexes, were not the 
reality: they were symbols of the thing not seen. Most psychologists agree 
upon matter as an enduring cause. This belief is the result of reasoning, 
but is not a logical conclusion, for it creates something out of nothing. Reas- 
oning from effect to cause is a 'dynamic' conclusion. The confusion of dynamic 
with logical conclusions is a result of the substitution of names for concepts. 
The words of logical judgments merely serve to fix the attention upon the real- 
ities. Logical conclusions are strictly formal, differing from dynamic, in 
that they never go from past to future. 

G. W. Porter. 

L 'explication scientifique et la causatite. W.-M.Kozlowski. Rev. Ph. 

XXXIV, 9, pp. 225-254. 

The author argues the synonymy of scientific and causal explanation. The 
article is a frank criticism of that view of scientific procedure and laws which 
is represented by Mach and others, whose especial interest Kozlowski finds 
not in strict science, but in the logic and epistemology of science — an interest 
essentially philosophical. The old conception of science as mere description 
is obviously inadequate. The meaning with which Mach invests the term 
'description' is novel. For him scientific description concerns only uniform- 
ities in phenomena. But it does not stop there: the particular fact must be 
generalized. The logical view-point moreover requires the 'elimination' of 
causality. Avenarius tried to substitute therefor the concept of the 'condi- 
tioned.' But Kozlowski finds the latter conception too vague and inexact. 
The condition is indispensable to the production of the result; but the cause 
actually and necessarily evokes the effect. Mach attempts to replace cause 
by a relation analogous to that underlying mathematical functions, and argues 
complete reciprocity between cause and effect. And Wundt finds an anti- 
nomy in the problem of causal succession: Does the cause precede the effect, 
or does it not? Kozlowski would solve the above antinomy as follows: (1) 
The priority of the cause to the effect is not a temporal but a logical priority. 
(2) The relation of cause and effect is an irreversible dependence. (3) Causa- 
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lity is a concept expressing the irreversible dependence of the content of our 
perceptions. Every mathematical function expressing physical relations con- 
tains implicitly a causal judgment; for each one, when applied to express a law 
of nature, assumes an irreversible dependence of parameters. The cognitive 
value of causality consists in that it arranges our concepts in a series where each 
has its proper place, where nothing is arbitrary or accidental. Hence it 
enables us to lay hold on reality. A mere description is not an explanation, 
just as an analogy is no proof. All scientific explanation is causal. In con- 
necting the ideal to the empirically real it organizes our experiences. To pass 
from observed regularities to an ideal structure — this is the theoretical goal 
of science. It unifies our knowledge by systematizing it: this is scientific 
construction. 

R. A. Tsanoff. 

Evolution and Consciousness. C. H. Judd. Psych. Rev., XVII, 2, pp. 77- 

97- 

Instead of being a mere by-product of organic adaptation, consciousness is of 
positive importance in the evolutionary process. It is a product of evolution 
which continues, in a higher form, the movement manifest in earlier adaptations, 
and also radically modifies the direction of all adaptations. If any scientific 
explanation of human life is to be attained, it must be based on a thorough study 
of consciousness. By complexity of structure, the organism attains an increas- 
ing degree of self-sufficiency, the goal toward which organic evolution seems to be 
progressing. Instead of adapting itself to its environments, the complex organ- 
ism is being differentiated from its surroundings. Consciousness remolds 
environment for individual needs, puts it under the control of the individual. 
The first combination of the responses of protoplasm to stimuli was not 
mere adaptation but an internal integration of the individual. A method of 
combination and recombination in the conscious life followed. The individual 
began to mould the outer world according to the inner, crudely at first, more 
successfully later on, while at the same time he conformed to the environment 
he was absorbing. Consciousness solves the opposition of the individual and the 
environment. Certain human functions have grown up as supports to con- 
sciousness, the chief one being that of language with the devices derived from 
it. Man lives in a world of words and here carries out his adjustment, removed 
from the level of animal modes of contact, even to the contemplation of the 
conscious life of his fellow beings. MacDougall errs in his attempt to minimize 
intellect as distinguished from instinct, and Darwin goes astray in his solution 
in terms of sexual selection. The method, end, and character of human life are 
all different from those described in any formula of organic selection. Con- 
sciousness is a cause of events in the physical world; what man does with his 
environment depends on it. A human being may be a composite organism, 
but every rational consideration of society must be based on a study of indivi- 
duals. Consciousness is not some new fact parallel with heat or electricity, but 
a new sphere of adjustments. In solving the problems of the relation of con- 
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sciousness and bodily movements, behavior is far more important than sensa- 
tion. When the evolution of consciousness is known, the relation between con- 
sciousness and behavior will show itself as two phases of a single process of 
adaptation. Structural psychology is limited because consciousness is a type 
of functioning, not a static fact to be dissected. Functional psychology makes 
clear the relation of consciousness to other functions. The applications of 
psychology to practical problems will be fully worked out only when the impor- 
tance of consciousness in evolution is recognized, when the trend of life is not 
considered as toward organic adaptation but toward an intelligent conquest. 

Corrinne Stephenson. 

Psychology in its Relations to Biology. Robert M. Yerkes. J. of Ph,, 
Psy., andSci. Meth., pp. 1 13-124. 

This paper embodies the results of a questionary directed to twenty promi- 
nent American biologists. Most of these men, it appears, lack a definite 
knowledge of psychology. Many of them think that there can be no real 
science of psychology apart from physiology. Among those who hold that 
the two are independent, a number do not admit that the methods of psychology 
are essentially those of the physical and biological sciences. Upon the psy- 
chologists themselves will devolve the task of showing 'by works' that the 
material, the methods, and the aims of psychology are essentially the same 
as those of physics and biology. The following reasons are given by the 
writer for the lack of esteem in which psychology is held by American physical 
scientists: (1) The lack of a generally and unquestioningly accepted body of 
presuppositions or postulates to serve as a working basis; (2) the lack of strong 
and research-impelling faith in the value of the aims of psychology and in 
the possibility of attaining these ends by available scientific methods; (3) 
the too-prevalent lack among empirical psychologists of thorough training 
in scientific as contrasted with philosophical method, and (4) the prevalence 
of poor teaching, and especially of the presentation of psychology as a col- 
lection of bizarre phenomena or as a philosophical discipline instead of as a 
science similar to the physical sciences in aims and methods. 

J. R. Tuttle. 

The Sociological Basis of Ethics. Charles A. Ellwood. Int. J. E., XX, 3, 

pp. 314-329- 

A science of the right or wrong of conduct must be based upon sociological 
knowledge. By sociology is meant the general science, which deals with the 
principles of social organization and of social evolution. By ethics is under- 
stood the science of right and wrong conduct, whether for the individual or 
group. It is in this sense a normative science, though it has descriptive 
portions. The author defends the idea of a normative science and then asks 
the question: Upon which of the pure sciences can ethics base itself? Biology 
serves to some extent but is inadequate. Psychology deals too much with 
individual minds, not with the interrelations of individuals. As a science 
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of consciousness, it can throw light upon the origin and development of moral 
ideas, but can do nothing with the social nature of ethics. Sociology must 
furnish the immediate, positive foundation for a science of ethics. All values 
that are generally accepted are an outcome of collective life-processes. A 
system of ethics grows spontaneously out of a system of sociology. Judg- 
ments of fact and of values cannot be separated; knowledge of values grows 
directly out of knowledge of facts. Moral values mediate between social 
knowledge and social activity; and ethics, as a science, is midway between 
the practical, social sciences and the pure or theoretical, social sciences. As 
an independent science, ethics must criticize and harmonize the norms of the 
natural sciences. Ethical norms must not be entirely different from those of 
natural science. The moral ideal must fall within the limits which sociology 
determines as conducive to ultimate social survival. Ethics is not subor- 
dinated to the social sciences, but they exist for the sake of furnishing the 
raw material for ethics. The moral life is the normative aspect of the social; 
the moral virtues become concrete social values. Metaphysical ethics is a 
final development, which is preceded by the construction of a relative ethics 
based on natural science. If ethics is based on an entirely metaphysical 
foundation, there can be no ground for a science of ethics. In fact no one can 
discuss a practical, moral question without reference to social criteria. Both 
the ethicist and the sociologist are working for human welfare, the former 
directly, the latter indirectly. 

Corrinne Stephenson. 

The Ethics of Plato. R. G. Bury. Int. J. E., XX, 3, pp. 271-^281. 

On the ethical side Plato received his stimulus from the Sophists and 
Socrates. The preliminary dialogues can be divided into two classes: those 
in which, by the Socratic method of question-and-answer, an attempt is made 
to arrive at definite notions of moral qualities, and those that have a definitely 
controversial tone dealing with the teachableness of virtue. In these, Plato 
criticizes the popular conceptions of virtue and the summum bonum and clears 
the way for the establishment of the positive doctrine set forth in the Republic. 
The ostensible theme of the Republic is justice, as a quality both of the state 
and of the individual. From this, the other virtues are found to emerge. 
Plato's view of virtue as a complex unity is based upon his view of the soul 
as a trinity in unity. The notion of justice he seeks to expand to indicate 
virtue at large rather than a mere fraction of it. The just man is the morally 
good man. Plato looks to the natural and logical results of virtue as supplying 
in themselves intrinsic value. He identifies the ultimate notions of ethics 
and ontology and assumes that the Good for man cannot be defined unless 
we have a knowledge of the Good as Idea. Knowledge is the ruling factor 
in morals. Neither reason alone nor pleasure alone is identical with the Good 
for man, which is a complex whole of which the most important ingredients 
are Order, Measure, and Reason. A bare theory of reason is insufficient for 
education; men require a living example. In Socrates, Plato found his per- 
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sonal ideal; one who combined the beauty of the theoretical life with the 
ability to help his fellow men to realize virtue. 

Corrinne Stephenson. 

Ethische Betrachtungen. Georg Wendel. Ar. f. sys. Ph., XVI, i, pp. 14-19. 
The writer distinguishes the true or objective idea of the good from the 
subjective ideas entertained by specific individuals. The former is absolute 
or constant, the latter is relative and varies with the insight of the individual; 
the former is the criterion by which acts should be evaluated as good or bad, 
the latter characterizes them as moral or immoral. Reason alone can give 
us a knowledge of the true idea of the good so that good conduct rests not 
on instinct or on feeling but on a rational will. To act merely according to 
feelings would be to act for selfish pleasure alone. An act can be moral only 
when it results from a knowledge of the good and a will that aims to realize 
the 'idea' of the good. Socrates was right in recognizing the essential re- 
lation of virtue and knowledge, although he erred in disregarding entirely 
the influence of feelings on human action. 

Edward L. Schaub. 

La vertuetle juste milieu. P. d'Herouville. Rev. de Ph., X, 4, pp. 337-346. 
Aristotle's definition of virtue has universal significance. It is akin to 
Plato's conception of virtue as a harmony and also to the Pythagorean theory 
of the harmony of numbers. Aristotle distinguishes between an absolute and a 
relative mean. In the latter consists virtue as the proper proportion for each 
individual. This conception must not be supposed to lead to indifferent 
morality. Virtue is not a passion but a middle course between passions, that 
is, justice. St. Thomas, following Aristotle, conceives justice as the absolute 
harmony between excess and deficiency. Thus all other virtues may vary 
with individuals, but justice is an invariable proportion, alike for all. This 
conception accords with common sense and human nature and it is easily 
harmonized with Christian morals. 

Harvey G. Townsend. 

La mort et Vimmortaliti d'apris les donnies de la biologie. S. Jankelevitch. 

Rev. Ph., XXXV, 4, pp. 358-380. 

Because life is natural and death unnatural, there has arisen a belief in 
immortality. Does science corroborate this belief? According to Weismann, 
death appears only among metazoa. Individuals die when they are no longer 
useful to the species. Among protozoa there is no death, the protoplasm being 
immortal. Gotte's objection to this does not hold, for the encystment of 
protozoa is a hibernation rather than death. But Hartmann maintains that 
death is evidenced even here by the loss of individuality of the mother-cell 
when it divides; the mother has died, though there is no corpse. Very sig- 
nificant is the work of Hertwig who found that the paramcecia are subject 
to partial death. Under both natural and artificial conditions the functional 
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nucleus is eliminated. So that death is found in the lowest forms of life; but 
what is its necessity or use? That it is caused by cessation of reproductive 
functions, as Weismann asserts, is an unsatisfactory explanation, for, among 
human beings, death follows only after a long interval, and another cause 
must be sought. Another phenomenon connected with death is the gradual 
decline of old age; but why does senescence begin? Probably, contrary to 
Weismann, germ-plasm and body-plasm decline together, the former not 
being transmitted intact from generation to generation. To say that living 
beings have acquired the faculty of dying would be anomalous; that they have 
transmitted it, absurd. The assumption that death has appeared as a phe- 
nomenon implies previous immortality, and that mortal beings should arise 
and eliminate the immortal, is contrary to all expectation. Now since death 
is inherent in all life, is there a death-germ? In the attempt to isolate such a 
germ, Muhlmann found that from infancy to old age, fatty, pigmentary 
particles invade the nerve-cells and gradually fill them up. But this fatty 
degeneration of nervous tissue still appears normal; it is doubtful if it is the 
cause of bodily decline. R. Hertwig points out that the mass of the human 
body multiplies most rapidly in the embryonic life and concludes that cells 
of metazoa multiply more slowly than those of protozoa because the former 
have surrendered their individuality to the organism. But his theory is 
disproved by the rapid multiplication of cells in cancers. The problem of 
death is: Why is the cells' power of regeneration lost so soon? Is the question 
insoluble? Perhaps the antithesis of life and death is mistaken. Life, in 
that it is a constant change from one state into another, is a constant dying; 
without death it would be impossible. A psychological explanation of death 
has been offered by Hartmann, who thinks that since consciousness is neces- 
sary to animal life, it can preserve the species only if kept fresh and active by 
the experiences of youth. Long life breeds ennui, so that life, to be continued 
must be embodied in young individuals. But this is merely a shifting of the 
problem; it does not show why a mind becomes weary and incapable of in- 
definite growth. Like the other attempts, it would explain one unknown by 
another. It is futile to try to prove the usefulness of death. But since life 
has developed properties useful to its own maintenance, we may be content 
to admit the usefulness of immortality. That life will be developed and pro- 
longed, is probable; but that immortality will appear, is too revolutionary 
to expect. 

G. W. Porter. 

The Psychological Basis of Religion. Edward Scribner Ames. Monist, 

XX, 2, pp. 242-262. 

The definitions reached by psychologists make it clear that religion is not 
to be described in terms of a religious faculty, religious sense, impulse, or 
instinct. Adopting the phrase religious consciousness, we have a term that 
is not beset by confusing or conflicting usage. Now what is the psychological 
basis and nature of the religious consciousness? For functional psychology 
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there is an indefinite variety of types of consciousness: art consciousness, 
masculine consciousness, race consciousness, class consciousness. Considered 
in this objective way, the religious consciousness is, in all races and peoples, 
a tremendous reality. The religious consciousness has been defined in various 
and inadequate ways in intellectual, in emotional, or in volitional terms. The 
following propositions may be offered as indicating the general point of view 
and also the scope of the religious consciousness. First, religion, or the 
religious consciousness, expresses man's craving for life and attaches supreme 
importance to those objects and activities upon which the maintenance and 
furtherance of his life depend; second, the religious consciousness is social in 
its nature, involving the welfare of the group and enveloping the mind and 
will of the individual in a body of inherited custom. In regard to the first 
proposition, a study of ceremonials, particularly among primitive cultures, 
bears out the view that religion is identical with the will to live, to affirm, to 
grow. These ceremonials center about the functions of preserving, perpetu- 
ating, and protecting life. Religion, as the deepest expression of the will to 
live, centers largely about the chief objects of food, but perhaps even more 
about the organs and functions of sex. A proof of this is the great importance 
felt to attach to the ceremonials surrounding puberty, marriage, and child- 
birth in various lower cultures. In regard to the second proposition, we see 
that the religious consciousness is social in its nature in that ceremonials are 
corporate in character, having reference not only to the group but to its re- 
mote ancestry. We observe also that the due observance of religious cere- 
monials is felt to be a vital condition of the welfare and efficiency of the tribe. 
The social consciousness as embodied in religious ceremonials has the force 
of external law and of final authority. All of the interests and values of life 
are felt to center in the tribal symbols and religious observances. A look at 
the ceremonials and the symbolism of the more developed religions shows us 
that the same biological and social character is preserved. That the sex 
instinct is still fundamental in religion appears in that many of our most 
important ceremonials are those surrounding marriage and childbirth. It 
appears more directly in that, as shown by the investigations of Starbuck, Coe, 
and Hall, the maturing of the religious instinct coincides with adolescence, or 
the period of the development of the sex instinct. Thus religion is in its 
essence the elaboration and idealization of the primal instinctive interests. 

J. R. Tuttle. 

Association and ^Esthetic Perception. J. Shawcross. Mind, No. 73, pp. 

63-81. 

The subject under consideration is the manner in which the mental processes 
comprised under the term association are active in the perception of what is 
beautiful. What we seek in art is a presentation of life in all its aspects, its 
sorrow and tragedy as well as its joy and laughter. All we demand is that the 
particular presentation should be charged with a deep and universal significance, 
or at least should be capable of taking on that significance. In the aesthetic 
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interpretation of imitative forms, association is doubly active : first, in recalling 
the human form which is imitated; secondly, in attaching to that form the 
mental content which is by nature allied to it. Considering now the type of 
expression which utilizes an arbitrary sign or symbol, it becomes evident that 
this form can never wholly fulfil the conditions of artistic presentation or 
fully earn the title of beauty. The aesthetic appreciation of such represen- 
tations must always fall short if not in directness and spontaneity, yet in ful- 
ness and intensity, of our enjoyment of pictures of natural beauty. Further- 
more, beauty is not utility. It is the direct expression of life which we admire 
in works which are evidently designed for a purpose, in so far as we contem- 
plate them aesthetically. In the light of this analysis, the inadequacy is 
apparent of the old association theory of beauty which maintains that the 
excitation of pleasurable feeling through memory of past delight is the test 
of the presence of beauty. The truth is that the pleasurable feeling is due 
to the intellectual content in the object, and arises in proportion as we are 
forced to abandon ourselves to the life expressed. The conclusion, then, is this. 
In the first place, considered as a normal activity of the mind, association is 
indispensable to the apprehension of any sensuous form, as expressive; that 
is, unless certain associations are aroused in the mind of the beholder, no ob- 
ject, however beautiful in itself, can inspire in him the sentiment of beauty. 
But association is after all only a portion of the mind's intricate machinery, 
and to see in it the true source of any aspect of our emotional life is no more 
reasonable than to regard the eagle's wings as the cause of its swift flight. 

George T. Colman. 



